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Sales Promotion 


By F. W. Nicnot, Vice-President 
International Business Machines Corporation 
























lee subject of methods of distribution has been a live, vital one. for study 

and discussion in American industry for many years. Sales promotion 
and technique have been experimented with and developed in an effort to 
increase the demand for, and accelerate the movement of goods. Some 
industries and many individual organizations have made remarkable strides 
in this direction, and, while the proponents of these plans and forms of 
technique would themselves be the last to claim they had solved every angle 
of their distribution problems, sufficient progress has been made in indi- 
vidual instances to prove the importance of properly planned and executed 
sales programs. 


The complexity of modern business administration may have obscured 
the fact, to some extent, but those who have met with the greatest success 
in their sales promotional activities have never really departed from the 
simple fundamentals that made the first trading transaction a satisfactory 
one for both sides. Those essentials involved merely an understanding of 
human nature and a knowledge of how human nature will react to various 
stimuli. ‘When one has said that, weighed it carefully, and realized the 
truth of it, he finds he has dissipated a great deal of the mystery, and reaches 
the conclusion that the entire question of sales promotion can be reduced 
to and covered by that simple word “education.” 


No matter what we make, assuming that we all make articles of proved 
merit, all of us must have realized, at some time or other, that if everyone 
knew as much about our product and its application as do the manufacturers 
of that product, distribution would be simplified. Or to. state it another 
way, it seems logical to believe that the reason everyone who is a potential 
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buyer, and can pay the price for a given product, does not buy it, is because 
of lack of knowledge of that product and its advantages. 

Our newspapers, magazines, the radio, billboards and miscellaneous 
carriers of “educational” material, usually included under the heading of sales 
promotion, bear testimony to the fact that business men recognize the neces- 
sity for educating their public, and are endeavoring in various ways to do so. 

Despite these simple facts, there are products on the market on which 
considerable sales promotional effort and money have been spent, and yet, 
even though the products are good, the organizations behind them have been 
unable to make as much headway as the situation seems to warrant. 

Successful sales promotion is made up of a great many different ele- 
ments. The size and relative importance of each of these elements depend, 
of course, upon the nature of the business, but only in those cases where 
all the parts are cut to the correct size and matched up properly will the 
sales promotion picture of a business approach perfection. 

There is a strong temptation to take over and adopt bodily all methods 
which have been instrumental in achieving success in some other business. 
The fact is that while industry has discovered that it can educate the con- 
sumer to desire certain necessities, conveniences, advantages and luxuries, 
sometimes too much stress has been laid on one place and not enough on 
another. The manufacturer decides that certain people should buy his 
product and he goes after those people with a barrage of educational material 
and reminders designed to help him to effect the exchange of the dollars 
of the prospective buyer for his own products, and do it as quickly as pos- 
sible. He decides that so much money should be spent to educate the pros- 
pect through one particular mediurn, and so many dollars through another 
medium, and so many more through some other form of education. He may 
have all the elements of a fine promotional and educational campaign, yet if he 
is lacking in just one particular, the result of his effort is materially weakened 
and his campaign does not reach the maximum of its potentiality. 

Many business heads have wondered at one time or another why all 
the interest that has been stirred up in their products through some extensive 
promotional activity has not resulted in more actual business. They have 
had cause to wonder why more of the direct inquiries have not been turned 
into orders. 

Many sales promotional efforts do not seem to justify themselves because 
too much faith is placed in the power of the sales promotional campaign 
alone, and too little attention is paid to the fact that in the hands of the 
man on the firing line rests, to a very large extent, the making or breaking 
of that sales promotional effort. Too much thought and attention cannot 
be paid to “tying in” the sales force with every phase of the campaign. 

If the salesman is weak in a knowledge of his product and of his pros- 
pect’s needs, then the results of sales promotional effort are bound to be 
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weak. If he is strong in this particular and intelligently capitalizes the 
campaign, he will more likely reach a high degree of effectiveness. 

The man in the field, whether he contacts prospects across a desk or 
a counter, is limited in his personal success, and therefore in his effort to 
help his company, to the extent to which his knowledge of his product is 
limited. The more he knows about what he is selling, and the greater his 
ability to convey intelligently the story of his product, the higher will be 
the ratio of dollar sales to dollars spent in sales promotion. 

A friend of mine recently told me of his experience in buying a home 
accessory. It serves as a good example of the preparation or lack of prepara- 
tion of some salesmen, because it would seem that the sales promotion 
technique of a product of such recent origin and so highly specialized as 
this one appeared to be, and in a field so highly competitive, should have 
reached the highest possible degree of development. 

This friend was having a house built. During its construction he paid 
periodic visits to it. On most of his visits, from the day the foundations 
were poured, the owner usually found the representative of a specific product 
ahead of him. On each visit the salesman would give the owner some 
interesting facts about his product, although he never appeared to be press- 
ing the sale. The owner had not been seriously considering the installation 
of this particular device because he considered the cost prohibitive. But 
he learned so many things about what the contrivance offered in the way 
of convenience, comfort, and economy that he gradually began to desire it. 

On two occasions the representative of another company was present 
and the home owner, having reached the point of interest, regarded it as 
a good opportunity to ascertain the relative merits of the two products, both 
of them well known and well advertised, and, as he later learned, rated 
generally on a par with each other. From his frequent discussions with the 
first salesman he had learned what questions to ask as a prospective buyer, 
and it was then he found what a vast difference there can be between two 
salesmen. Where one had been ready with real information and in fact 
eager to take the initiative in offering worthwhile and interesting facts, 
the second man was hesitant and acted generally as if he really did not know 
the answers to questions asked. His chief argument was that his company 
had “more installations in town than the other fellow.” Toward the end 
of the second visit of this second salesman, my friend lost confidence in 
both him and his product and later bought from the salesman who had 
first aroused his interest, created the desire, and driven home his point based 
on his knowledge of facts of interest to the buyer. 

This incident is the more striking when it is realized that of some 10 
or 12 representatives of this device in the town involved, only two dis- 
covered this prospect and only one of the two had sufficient noasretan 
of his product to make an impression and a sale. 
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All salesmen should be equipped with a full knowledge of whatever 
they are selling, and should be thoroughly trained and supervised to a point 
where it is an assured fact that they are fully and effectively covering their 
territories. 

The sales territory represents so much potential business, and if the 
salesman does not realize its full potentiality he is not getting all the busi- 
ness to which his company is justly entitled. The salesman should be given to 
understand that his territory is simply leased to him; that it is the company’s 
property and the company has a right to expect and demand a certain 
amount of business as a minimum from it, based on the quota applied; and 
if he does not get quota or better out of it, he cannot reasonably expect 
to hold the territory. 

In this connection I should like to stress the importance of man power. 
It should be emphasized to the sales agent or local manager where a ter- 
ritory is undermanned that, if one salesman can produce a given amount 
of business, two salesmen can produce twice as much; three salesmen three 
times as much, etc., up to the reasonable limits of the territory as determined 
by available potentiality figures. An otherwise good agent sometimes has 
to be “sold” on either getting more men or relinquishing part of his ter- 
ritory. A sound method to employ in the best interests of both the agent 
and the company is the utilization of proper territorial maps. On these 
maps can be “spotted” the important cities, towns and counties, or other 
civil divisions, depending upon the nature of the business. Calls, demon- 
strations, and sales in each territory can then be checked against its vari- 
ous divisions. This analysis instantly reveals whether or not the men who 
are supposed to cover a territory are actually covering it. Such a plan 
frequently develops the fact that practically all the productive efforts are 
being concentrated in the immediate vicinity of the agency city—sometimes 
the percentage of business coming from towns in this area is remarkably 
high while the balance of the territory is neglected. 

Work of this kind has an important effect upon the promotion of sales 
because all sales promotion is basically a matter of covering all territories 
properly with well-trained men, and disseminating information designed to 
create a desire for the product being sold. As I have already said in another 
way, the effectiveness of advertising or other sales promotional efforts 
applied to a territory is largely dependent upon the quality and quantity of 
personal salesmanship in that territory. In our own business we regard 
the perfecting of the salesmen as of fully as great importance as the per- 
fecting of the product. We feel that the finest product in the world can 
be no better, nor more attractive, nor more desirable in the eyes of the pros- 
pect, than the salesman makes it appear. And that salesman cannot make 
it any more attractive or desirable than his knowledge of it enables him to do. 

Thomas J. Watson, president of International Business Machines Corp., 
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has developed in our company an unusually comprehensive educational pro- 
gram which includes every branch of the business. That part of the pro- 
gram devoted to sales is especially designed to give every man in the IBM 
field organization the world over, the fullest possible information regarding 
our various products, their application, and the proper method of their 
presentation. Through an all-embracing course conducted in the specially 
designed schoolhouse at our IBM plant at Endicott, New York, through 
regular field meetings and conventions, home-study courses, special printed 
matter and other means, we provide the salesman with knowledge and 
information acquired by our leading salesmen over a period of more than 
forty-five years. Thus, knowledge that formerly took many years of experi- 
ence to acquire becomes the salesman’s stock-in-trade in a matter of months. 
Where formerly a young salesman might have taken many months to learn 
sufficient to enable him to produce the requisite amount of business, it is 
now not uncommon to see young men run well over their quotas iu their 
first year in their territories. Post-graduate classes are provided for the 
older men in the organization, including managers and agents. 

Frequently, as many as five classes are going on at one time in the 
_ IBM schoolhouse at Endicott. Results prove that through an extensive edu- 
cational program of this kind, we prepare our men to take advantage and 
make the most of the sales promotional activity exerted from headquarters. 

It is my belief that the success of any promotional campaign in which 
personal salesmanship is involved will be great or small according to the 
salesmen’s knowledge of the product, its uses and its market. Advertising 
may do a powerful job as far as it can go, but if the man or woman on 
whose shoulders finally rests the responsibility of making the sale is not 
armed with all the facts and does not reflect the enthusiasm born of a full 
knowledge of the facts, no promotional campaign will ever attain its great- 
est success. 

The utility of many devices must be demonstrated in order that they 
may be sold. In most cases the most forceful language possible appearing 
in a piece of advertising literature could not begin to be as convincing as a 
practical demonstration. In such cases the immediate objective of the sales 
promotional campaign should be to arouse a desire for a demonstration. A 
well written letter designed to create such initial interest frequently serves 
this purpose. Inquiries received as a result of such letters should be promptly 
followed up by competent salesmen, who in turn should have with them 
literature designed to augment the interest created by the demonstration and 
to help close the order. 

Sales manuals constitute one of the strongest sales aids. In these there 
should be no attempt to dwell at too great length upon sales technique. 
Rather they should present to the salesmen the most effective selling argu- 
ments accumulated over a period of actual experience. They should. also 
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give sound advice on the practical applications of equipment under various 
conditions and according to different known requirements. Common objec- 
tions should be met by logical answers, and the salesman should find in his 
manual a valuable textbook on his work upon which he can call for assistance 
in almost any situation. 

New uses and new applications should be issued to the members of the 
sales force regularly, and the salesmen should be followed up to see that 
they actually study and use such aids. 

The object of any sales promotional effort is to make the work of 
the salesman more effective—to serve as a sort of assistant salesman, help- 
ing to locate live prospects, to procure interviews, to make each call more 
productive, and to close sales. 

There are many ways of doing this. An effective plan is one which 
might be termed a Specific Project Plan. This emphasizes alertness in 
watching for movements which carry business in their wake, either on a 
national or a sectional sale. Some department at headquarters under the 
sales manager should have the definite responsibility of initiating Specific 
Project activities and local managers should be not only encouraged but 
required to keep in touch with such developments in their territories. One 
phase of the campaign should consist of special letters and literature to 
those considered prospects in Specific Projects. 

In any sales effort requiring the personal responsibility of salesmen, 
the closest possible supervision should be maintained. Actual orders and 
salesmen’s reports should serve as a basis for sales analyses, checking results 
against indicated potentiality. 

Having equipped the salesman with knowledge required to reach the 
maximum of his effectiveness, through instruction, various sales helps and 
proper assistance and support in presenting his product to his prospects, 
general sales promotions, to be complete, should take into consideration 
the matter of the incentives to the man who is out contacting the prospects. 

Compensation commensurate with the productivity of each salesman is, 
of course, the chief incentive to men who sell, but it is extremely helpful 
to offer occasionally additional incentives to men on the firing line. For 
example, our salesmen operate on a quota basis, the quotas varying accord- 
ing to the potentiality of the various territories. Because they develop 
the competitive spirit among the salesmen and, therefore, bring out the best 
that is in the salesman, and because they serve to prove to salesmen what 
can be done with extra thought and effort, sales contests are staged, in which 
special prizes are awarded to those who exceed certain percentages of 
their quotas. 

Aside from the intrinsic value of the awards, their winning is highly 
desirable because the achievement attracts attention to the winner and 
definitely marks him as an outstanding salesman. 
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In all these contests and special campaigns in our business, the sales- 
man is encouraged to work for a high record not only for the prize or dis- 
tinction it brings to him in the contest itself, but for the effect it has in 
building up his record for the year. Every man who closes the year with 
quota or better wins membership in the IBM One Hundred Per Cent Club 
for that year. The winners are brought to New York shortly after the 
membership of the club has been determined at the close of the year’s 
records, and an interesting and helpful sales convention program is developed 
that makes the annual gathering of the company’s leaders one of the high- 
lights of the organization’s activities, because of the exchange of ideas it 
makes possible among sales leaders here and abroad. 

The proceedings of these conventions are relayed to the rest of the 
men in the organization through what we term “listening-in” conventions 
conducted in local offices by executives from headquarters assisted by men 
who attended the New York convention. 

A form of sales promotion which: deserves serious consideration, and 
which has within it great possibilities as a means of promoting sales, is the 
house organ or company newspaper. This provides a means of publicizing 
the achievements of both the individual and the organization as a whole, 
besides giving specific facts which can be utilized in getting business. In 
our business we have developed our company house organ to a point where 
it is in reality a newspaper issued weekly and carrying news in connection 
not only with sales but with all other phases of the business. This paper, 
Business Machines, keeps all members of the organization in all parts of 
the world informed and interested in every branch of the company’s activity. 
It carries news of outstanding sales records and other worthy achievements 
of IBM people in field, office, and factory; promotions, reports of meetings 
and conventions, reports of interesting orders received, detailed stories of 
interesting installations of our equipment, personnel items and stories of 
interesting activities of IBM people. Emphasis is placed on outstanding 
achievements, indications of progressiveness in individuals, and instances of 
special cooperation among members of the organization. Space is also 
devoted to reports on business conditions in various industries and terri- 
tories. In our newspaper we also cover certain activities outside our busi- 
ness for the purpose of keeping our representatives in close touch with the 
happenings in various fields in which they should be interested. 

The primary object of such a paper, of course, is the promotion of 
sales. If it does not fulfill this purpose it has no reason for existence. We 
believe that those who edit a paper of this type should be sales-minded and 
that members of the sales department, as well as high company executives, 
should take an active and continued interest in the paper and bring their 
influence to bear upon its editorial policy and content, so that it may reach 
the maximum of its effectiveness. 
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The effect of a well edited paper of this kind, we find, is to broaden 
the knowledge of every member of the organization and keep him up-to-date 
at all times as to the objectives set by the company’s president in his pro- 
gram to develop the business; to inspire every man to devote more thought 
and conscientious effort to his immediate job; to recognize officially, and 
record promptly, outstanding achievements; to give all members the advan- 
tage of an interchange of the best thoughts and ideas and ideals of every 
one in the organization; finally, to lead the entire organization to think 
as one man with one purpose—that purpose a greater company through 
greater individual thought and effort, so that every man in it may develop 
to his fullest stature and take the fullest possible advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which have been presented to him. 

A feature which has played a tremendous part in the program of our 
own company is this: All over the world we persistently use the word 
“THINK.” Every IBM office and every department in every office and 
factory in the world has several framed “THINK” signs distributed in such 
a way that the word is constantly visible—an ever-present reminder to the 
members of the organization to use their heads. 

When Mr. Watson came into the business twenty years ago, he brought 
that word with him. His broad experience and knowledge of human nature 
had told him that no man ever works his mind to its fullest capacity and 
that, as a consequence, no man ever develops to his fullest capacity. Mr. 
Watson believed and taught that the way to grow a business was to grow 
men, and the place to start was in a man’s mind. This accounts for IBM’s 
extensive school system and for IBM’s constant urging to its men to 
“THINK.” 

This word, with all that it implies, is one that has an important place 
not only in all business but in every other phase of human activity. If 
we all did more thinking we would avoid many pitfalls and would reach 
our objectives more quickly. This certainly applies in full effect to sales 
promotion. 

My final thought is this: It may seem unnecessary to say it, and plati- 
tudinous, but a sales promotional campaign to be successful must be developed 
in the light of actual, up-to-date field conditions and experience. Field men 
and customers should be contacted and lived with, so that every factor con- 
nected with the introduction, sale, and use of the product may be known 
and studied from first-hand information. 

The information which determines the course of a sales promotional 
campaign must be fresh. Yesterday’ S experience must be blended with 
today’s information, because it is today’s money that we are spending. and 
today’s potential orders that we are trying to close. 

Sales methods and sales promotion in this country have been developed 
to a point of great effectiveness, They have led America out of depressions 
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and to new heights of prosperity. They have taught our people how to live 
fuller lives and enabled them to reach and enjoy a higher standard of living 
than has been reached by the people of any other country in the world. 
They have raised the status of business to that of a profession in which 
service to the individual and to the masses is the prime consideration. The 
further and fuller development and perfection of sales promotion methods 
is a duty business men owe to those they serve, to the end that their service 
may be continually improved and broadened. 
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The Future We Hope For 

The principal hope for rehabilitation of 
our economic and social life, according to 
the Dean, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, lies in assurance 
to the managers of American industry that 
political policies will again make business 
initiative and courage possible. Neither 
capital nor labor can work alone. Each 
depends on management and management 
is more seriously disturbed now than ever 
before, and with more reason. 

“If the managers of business believe 
they can go ahead with assurance because 
they know the political policies which are 
to be adopted and because these policies 
relieve them from fears and uncertainties, 
there is every reason in my judgment,” 
says Dean Donham, “to expect a revival 
of business. Under such conditions gov- 
ernment credit can be maintained even 
though it borrows to provide work relief 
while business is picking up the load. If 
managers are not so encouraged, in spite of 
the forces making recovery natural, I ex- 
pect business to decline in the next twelve 
months and unemployment to increase.” By 
Wallace Brett Donham. Boston Confer- 
ence on Distribution, 1934, p. 69:4. 


Our Search for Abundance 


A discussion of the National Survey of 
Potential Product Capacity, a project car- 
ried on with funds from the Civil Works 
Administration. 

The foremost object of this survey 
was that of discovering what production 
of goods and services might be possible if 


the rate of production were limited by 
physical factors only. It covered first, the 
ratio of actual production to practical ca- 
pacity production; second, capacity produc- 
tion if existing technological knowledge 
were fully utilized; third, the man-power 
required for existing and capacity produc- 
tion; and fourth, the degree of interde- 
pendence among the nation’s major eco- 
nomic activities in order to discover pos- 
sible bottlenecks in the flow of materials 
from their natural sources to the ultimate 
consumer. By Robert R. Doane. Eco- 
nomic Forum, September-October, 1934, p. 
327 :11. 


Labor Aspects of the Code of Fair 
Competition 


In reviewing the progress of the NRA, 
the Chairman of the Board, The American 
Agricultural Chemical Company, says: “I 
am convinced that the hectic, crowded year 
which has elapsed since it was enacted has 
demonstrated the fundamental soundness not 
only of the principles underlying this leg- 
islation but also of the essential phases of 
the administrative machinery under which 
the Act has been made operative. Mis- 
takes have been made; that is to be taken 
for granted in. any undertaking of such 
magnitude. But the essential point is clear: 
marked progress has undoubtedly been 
made toward establishing a solid founda- 
tion for constructive self-government in 
industry. In my view, the positive results 
outweigh the negative. Surely the Nation 
has the ability and foresight to remove the 
weaknesses and build on the obvious ele- 
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ker. Proceedings of the Tenth Annual 
Convention of the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, Held at White Sulphur Springs, 
June 11, 12 and 13, 1934. 137 pages. 


Aspects of Planned Economy in Italy 
Owing to the grave social consequences 
of the present depression many countries 
have been led to interfere deliberately with 
the free play of economic forces. A great 
variety of concerted measures have been 
adopted with a view to influencing the 
course of the depression and reviving in- 
dustrial activity; and some countries, 
among thein Italy, have gone so far as 
to reorganize their whole economic struc- 
ture under the banner of the State. In 
Italy, moreover, the movement towards a 
planned economy bears the special imprint 
of the corporative system. This article il- 
lustrates by certain characteristic examples, 
drawn from industry and agriculture, the 
direction of the policy on which the Gov- 
ernment has embarked and the means 
it has adopted for arriving at the desired 
end. By Mario Marcelletti. International 
Labour Review, September, 1934, p. 321: 
15. 


Integrating the Joint Convention and 
Show 

The proper and judicious relationship 
that should exist between a convention and 
the exposition concurrent with it is a prob- 
lem that has precipitated many a hot verbal 
war, and in this article Mr. Everett sug- 
gests ways of integrating the two. 

He believes that just as the convention 
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helps attendance at the exposition, the 
exposition increases attendance at the con- 
vention, that the two should be held at the 
same place at the same time, that no fee 
should be charged for the trade show, and 
that separate registration desks should be 
used. By Roberts Everett. World Con- 
vention Dates, October, 1934, p. 10:3. 


We Must Continue Crop Control 

According to the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture discontinuance of agricultural 
adjustment efforts now would be a step 
toward national bankruptcy. In this article 
he tells how the plan for farm adjustment 
can be made to operate for the greatest 
good not only of agriculture but of busi- 
ness and industry as well. By M. L. Wil- 
son. Nation’s Business, October, 1934, p. 
22 :6. 


The Quest for Confidence 
The Wonalancet Way suggests as the 


groundwork for confidence-building: 1. 
That the dollar be stabilized and that the 


of banking and credit. Booklet Editorial 


No. 45, Wonalancet Company, October, 


1934. 12 pages. 
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A Reference Guide to the Study of 
Public Opinion 

This is a bibliography and outline of 
study for students in a course in “Public 
Opinion,” conducted by the author at 
Princeton University, published for prac- 
tical workers as well as students. Various 
considerations involved in the management 
of public opinions are covered as are the 
means available for the dissemination of 
information, the strategies and devices used 
to manage opinions, methods of identifying 
and measuring public opinion, the technique 
of organizing pressure groups, and other 
related topics. By Harwood L. Childs. 
Princeton University Press, 1934. 105 
pages. 


The Shadow of War 


A symposium on different aspects of the 
international situation. The subjects dis- 
cussed include the significance of the war- 
guilt question; freedom of the seas; na- 
tionalism in Nazi Germany, Italy, Russia; 
the armaments industry, conditions in the 
Far East; nationalism in the press, mo- 
tion pictures, radio and the schools; fac- 
tors making for world peace such as the 
League of Nations, the World Court and 
other international organizations, the 
churches, the peace movement, the cost of 
work; and the new balance of power in 
Europe. The Annals of The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
September, 1934. 282 pages. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Business and Government: Toward a 
Common Ground 


The old methods of balancing the budget 


are no longer either as simple or as sound 
as they once were, says A. A. Berle, Jr., 
in this article. He suggests two ways out 
of our present difficulties, one, taxes in kind, 
the other a rediscount bank in public hands, 
and adds, “Whether economic expedients 
are orthodox or not depends very largely 
on whether they can be manipulated into 
serviceable use, and whether, in using them, 
the discipline and self-control of the coun- 
try are adequate to the responsibilities 
which they impose.” 

He says, in conclusion, “It depends 
chiefly on the ability of business men in 
finance and industry to think a situation 
through, accept necessary conclusions, and 
coordinate their own activities with the re- 
sults which a present-day government must 
necessarily achieve if the social order is to 
survive at all.” By A.A. Berle, Jr. 
Scribner's, November, 1934, p. 257 :9. 


Mexico and Her Debts 
’ Holders of defaulted Mexican Govern- 
ment bonds have been encouraged of late 
over developments in that country which 


should ultimately open the way for an ac- 
ceptable settlement. These developments 
include a balanced national budget follow- 
ing years of deficits, a rise in commer- 
cial activity and freight movements, as 
well as a marked improvement in the ex- 
port market. 

While the visible improvement may lead 
one to believe that Mexico is now ready 
to clear its slate of these defaulted obli- 
gations, the author of this article cautions 
that the real situation may be that the 
government is merely seeking to prepare 
the way for further sallies into the foreign 
markets for funds to carry on its large 
public-works projects. By William H. 
Wynne. Barron’s, October 22, 1934, p. 
9:2. 


France and the War Debts 

Although at the present time the whole 
war-debt question seems to have been 
relegated somewhat to the background both 
in the United States and in Europe, sooner 
or later it is bound to come up again for 
public discussion and a new “final” settle- 
ment. “In order to obtain a sober esti- 
mate of the chances of such a settlement,” 
says Dr. Florinsky, “it might be useful 
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to recall the course of events which led 
to France’s default and the arguments ad- 
vanced in that country against the pay- 
ment of the installment of December 15, 
1932. France occupies, in a sense, a key 
position in the whole of the war-debt con- 
troversy, because she is the chief Euro- 
pean debtor that openly and deliberately 
refused to meet her obligations under her 
funding agreement with the United States, 
thus following a policy which is in marked 
contrast to that of Great Britain, who 
paid in gold the installment of December 
15, 1932, and continued until the passing 
of the Johnson Act to make token pay- 
ments. The French attitude presents par- 
ticular interest because, since the war, 
France has been a staunch upholder of 
the sanctity of international agreements. 
Nevertheless the French Parliament, with 
the unquestionable and almost unanimous 
endorsement of the country, repudiated its 
signature in the early hours of December 
14, 1932. This remarkable departure from 
the traditional policy of the country de- 
serves a few words of explanation. 

“The truth of the matter is that France 
never accepted, in her conscience, the re- 
payment of her debts to the United States 
and to Great Britain, as an equitable bur- 
den. This inescapable conclusion cannot 
have failed to impress itself on foreign 
observers who have had an opportunity 
to discuss the matter with Frenchmen, ir- 
respective of their station in life.” By 
Michael T. Florinsky. Political Science 
Quarterly, September, 1934, p. 321 :26. 


Accounting Policies in Inter-Company 
Sales and Transfers 


This report was prepared in the belief 
that a presentation of practices used by 
other companies might be of benefit to an 
organization in developing an accounting 
procedure best suited for handling its inter- 


company sales and transfers. The meth- 
ods described are drawn from the experi- 
ence of the 34 companies that contributed 
to the investigation. 

As the report points out, there are two 
general types of inter-company commodity 
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sales and transfers; those taking place 
continuously as normal procedure within 
an organization; those that are casual and 
take place because of special circumstances 
that may arise occasionally. The report 
considers the pricing of such sales and 
transfers, discussing use of market price 
as basis, the use of cost, or cost plus an 
additional charge. Combinations of these 
methods were found to exist and are de- 
scribed. Time of billing and methods of 
settlement are also discussed. Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau, Group Insurance Divi- 
sion, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1934. 26 pages. 


The Effects of the Devaluation of the 
Dollar 

The devaluation and stabilization of the 
dollar on January 31, 1934, brought to 
an end, at least temporarily, the Adminis- 
tration’s experiment with currency depre- 
ciation but at the same time gave new 
impetus to the experiment with bank credit 
expansion. The object of both experi- 
ments is the same, namely, to raise com- 
modity prices and facilitate economic re- 
covery. Similarly, both are unique in 
financial history. 

The authors of this article are the di- 
rector and assistant director of the Insti- 
tute of International Finance conducted by 
the Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America in cooperation with New York 
University, 

They point out that currency deprecia- 
tion alone, if not accompanied by the usual 
inflationary tendencies and disequilibrium in 
the public finances, is not necessarily dan- 
gerous, as was clearly evidenced by the 
experience of Great Britain after that coun- 
try abandoned the gold standard in Sep- 
tember, 1931. 

Many economists endeavor to analyze 
first and foremost the effect of dollar de- 
valuation and stabilization on the price 
level. The writers point out that such a 
procedure is impractical because imported 
and exported commodities are the only 
ones directly affected by currency depre- 
ciation whereas increase in production costs 
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tember-October, 1934, p. 257 :12. 


and reliability are concerned, and it would 
seem to be most unfortunate that, at a time 
when the confidence of the public in all 
established institutions is an absolute requi- 
site, mischievous persons should be intent 
upon throwing discredit upon the entire 
banking group, merely to satisfy their own 
prejudices, or to attract public notice and 
commendation to themselves. The sound 
and honorable institutions, which constitute 
the vast majority of the members of our 
banking system, are entitled to a better 
recognition of the valuable service which 
they have rendered, over a long period of 
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years, to the people of this country.” By 


Charles R. Gow. Industry, September 8, 
1934, p. 1:4. 


Social-Credit Dictatorship of the 
Consumer 

Some of the leaders of the industrial 
world are now beginning to examine with 
interest the Douglas hypothesis that the 
income of the masses may proceed, in main 
part, from another source than wages, or 
relief based on debt and taxation to cor- 
rect the error of financial scarcity. 

The chief social-credit proposals are two, 
namely, to establish the sovereign power 
of government, not over banks to nation- 
alize them, but over original credit issu- 
ance, now monopolized by the banking 
groups; next, to adjust the rate of credit 
issuance to correspond with the rate of 
output of goods, so that there will be a 
constant relation between credits and 
goods; thus there will be neither an undue 
issuance of credits, nor, as at present, a 
lack of them. 


The proposed method of bringing about 
social-credit is by holding the present finan- 
cial and industrial masters of technique 
responsible for results desired, on pain of 
supersession by their next in command over 
private industries. By Herbert Bruce 


Brougham. 
240 :5. 


Commodity Prices Versus the General 
Price Level 

Most writers, both popular and learned, 
dealing with price relationships and price 
movements, seem to accept the familiar 
indexes of commodity prices at wholesale 
as an adequate measure of the broad gen- 
eral price level. The object of this article 
is to show that these indexes of commodi- 
ties at wholesale, very largely influenced in 
their movements by speculative activity 
in the great basic commodities like wheat, 
cotton and the rest, differ too widely from 
most other known types of price indexes, 
as the cost of living, wages, rents, etc., to 
be accepted as a valid measure of the whole. 
Both in their long-time trend and in their 


Scribner &, October, 1934, p. 
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short-time variations they differ widely 
from the theoretical general price level 
and from an actual computation of the 
latter. The question is vital in the prob- 
lem of monetary and economic stability. 
By Carl Snyder. The American Economic 
Review, September, 1934, p. 385 :16. 


A Central Bank for Canada 


The establishment of a central bank in 
Canada marks a definite break with her 
banking past. In some respects the changes 
are radical. The author gives the reasons 
for the sudden creation of a central bank, 
explains the resulting changes in the Can- 


Insurance* 


Rent and Rental Value Insurance Uses 

The author points out that many having 
insurable interests of this character are 
neglecting to cover the hazards. Every 
owner of an occupied building, be it a 
dwelling, store, factory, warehouse or 
otherwise, should carry rental value in- 
surance. It is pointed out that rental in- 
come is not part of the earnings of a 
mercantile or manufacturing business but 
it is either return on a real estate invest- 
ment or the profit earned by favorable 
leasehold. 

Ground rent is properly considered a 
fixed expense for use and occupancy insur- 
ance because it seldom abates during non- 
occupancy but building rent or rental value 
should be insured as such and be elimi- 
nated from consideration when fixing 
sound values for U&O insurance. The rea- 
son is obvious since U&O insures only 
the earnings of a business and does not 
extend to cover the returns on real estate. 
By Frank L. Erion, Weekly Underwriter, 
October 6, 1934, p. 637 :2. 


New Clause for Mortgagee—Owner 
In order to avoid misunderstandings in 
connection with the operation of the mort- 
gagee clause when the insured and the 
* Insurance abstracts are contributed by P. D. 
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adian banking system, and discusses the 
probable effects on the business relations 
between Canada and the United States. 
He points out that the change to a central 
banking system was in part dictated by 
political considerations, the proposal having 
the strong support of the Farmer-Labor 
party, the Canadian Prime Minister, Lon- 
don financial opinion and the Macmillan 
Commission, and that the measure was car- 
ried over the opposition of the 10 chartered 
banks which have given Canada a superior 
banking system during recent trying years. 
By James E. Boyle. Barron’s, August 27, 
1934, p. 9:1. 


payee named in the clause are one and 
the same, the schedule rating office of 
New Jersey has ruled that a standard sup- 
plemental mortgagee clause must be at- 
tached to the policy. By its use the mort- 
gagee who becomes the insured also, can- 
not receive a preferential right under the 
usual mortgagee clause. It may be recalled 
that under the usual clause negligent acts 
of the insured do not prejudice the right of 
the mortgagee to collection in case of loss 
but under the new ruling the mortgagee as- 
sumes the responsibility of an insured owner, 
if the property is taken over, and insofar as 
it applies to the conditions of the contract. 
Eastern Underwriter, September 14, 1934, 
p. 30:1. 


Operation of the French Social 
Insurance Law 

Over 10,000,000 persons were compul- 
sorily insured at the end of 1932 under the 
French social insurance law enacted in 
1930, 90.5 per cent being industrial or com- 
mercial workers and 9.1 per cent agricul- 
tural workers. The system covers sick- 
ness, maternity, invalidity not covered by 
the workmen’s compensation act, old age, 
and death. Monthly Labor Review, Sep- 
tember, 1934, p. 629 :10. 


Bettestey, Assistant Treasurer, Graton & Kaight 
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Insurance Policies Cover Silicosis and 
Other Occupational Diseases 


The author, speaking from a background 
of nine years as head of the Missouri Rating 
Bureau for liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation, considers common-law occupa- 
tional disease claims made against 
employers in states having workmen’s com- 
pensation laws but which do not include 
diseases within the provisions of their acts. 
He contends that carrier’s attempts to es- 
cape payment by denial of liability are not 
justified. By H. R. Northrup. Pit and 
Quarry, September, 1934, p. 30:4. 


Analysis of Appraisal Clause in Stand- 
ard Fire Policy 


An appraisal having been completed, 
should a suit by the assured be based on 
the policy or on the award? What is the 
proper procedure to pursue in setting aside 
an invalid award, and when an award is 
set aside may either of the parties demand 
another appraisal? In answering these 
questions, the author says in part: The 
preponderance of judicial authority is to 
the effect that after an award has been 
properly made, the action must be brought 
on the policy, the appraisers’ award being 
merely evidence of the damages suffered. 


He points out that there is much diver- 


gence of opinions in court decisions. 


Assuming that there is a valid reason 
for setting aside an award, there seems 
to be one logical course to pursue, although 
the courts are in conflict. The alterna- 
tives offered are: 1. To apply to equity 
and have the award set aside, or 2. To wait 
until the award is offered in a suit on 
the policy and then object to its admission 
as evidence. 

The majority of court decisions hold 
that when the first appraisal is set aside 
through no fault of either party, there need 
be no other appraisal, but a suit on the 
policy can be instituted at once. The 
writer states that he has no quarrel with 
those decisions which hold that when one 
appraisal fails because of the misconduct 
of one of the parties, that party is estopped 
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from demanding a second appraisal; but 
that case presents an entirely different 
problem from those cases where the ap- 
praisal fails through the part of neither 
party. The parties agreed that the ques- 
tion of damages, in case they themselves 
disagreed, was to be determined by ap- 
praisers; the policy says nothing which 
can be construed as voiding the appraisal 
clause after one honest attempt and it 
seems to the author that the courts are re- 
writing the contract when they give the 
clause such an interpretation. 

Further interesting facts are brought out 
concerning this very troublesome clause. 
By L. P. Kristeller. The Eastern Under- 
writer, August 31, 1934, p. 25:2. 


Liability of Insurer for Bad Faith in 
Settlement 


This article points out, it is the generally 
accepted doctrine of the courts that the in- 
surance carrier may so conduct itself as to 
be liable for the entire judgment against 
the insured, although such judgment is in 
excess of the policy limits. It is the pre- 
vailing rule that the company must act in 
good faith toward its insureds in its efforts 
to negotiate a settlement and it is doubtful 
if any protective clause in a policy will 
legally relieve the indemnifying company 
of negligence. If the underwriter assumes 
exclusive control of the claim against the 
insured, it owes the latter the duty to act 
in good faith. Insurance Decisions, Aug- 
ust, 1934, p. 107:1. 


Unemployment Insurance? It’s Coming 


Although Wisconsin employers did not 
want unemployment insurance made com- 
pulsory, it was made so on last July first. 
Now that they have it they are beginning 
to wonder if it may not possibly have some 
advantages to employers, employees, and 
the general public, provided that the proper 
legislation be carefully chosen. The au- 
thor describes in this article the attitudes 
of various employers in Wisconsin toward 
this much discussed legislation. 

He outlines briefly the fundamentals of 
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the Wisconsin plan. These are: 1. Em- 
ployers pay the bill; 2. State holds the 
money in separate accounts; 3. Employees 
receive up to $10 a week for not more 
than 13 successive weeks; 4. Contributions 
equal two per cent of payroll until re- 
serve is $55 per employee, then one per 
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cent until $75; 5. Instead of foregoing, 
financially responsible employers may guar- 
antee 42 weeks’ employment; 6. Or em- 
ployers may adopt certain approved volun- 
tary plans. By Arthur Van Vlissingen, 
Jr. Factory Management and Maintenance, 
October, 1934, p. 446:4. 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


A Representation Plan for Office Em- 
ployees 

A description of the employee representa- 
tion plan set up by the United Autographic 
Register Company for its office employees. 
Representatives from each department of 
the office were elected by secret ballot on 
the basis of one representative for each 
eight employees. 

The initial set-up of the plan and its suc- 
cessful procedure throughout the past year 
are described by the company’s personnel 
director. By C. L. Patterson. System and 
Business Management, October, 1934, p. 
471:4. 


Memorandum on Standards of Clerical 
Accuracy 


Divided into two parts, this memorandum 
gives the experience of twelve companies 
with respect to the establishment and use 
of standards of clerical accuracy. 

Part I deals with the measurement, and 
Part II with the control of clerical errors. 
National Office Management Association, 
April 10, 1934. 25 pages. 


An Effective Revision of the Rating 
Technique 

The construction and development of a 
rating device which combines advantages 
of previous rating scales and eliminates 
many of the statistical sources of error, is 
described in this paper. Its use for a two- 
year period in a business organization as 
a training as well as a predictive device, 
has furnished more than 1,900 cases. A 


study of these indicates a consistency of 
rating by judges. Supporting data indicate 
that the “halo effect” and the acquaintance- 
ship factor do not materially affect the 
judgments given by raters using this device. 
Furthermore, the most significant use for 
this rating scale is that of an analytical aid 
in training. By S. N. Stevens and E. F. 
Wonderlic. The Personnel Journal, Oc- 
tober, 1934, p. 125:10. 


A Demonstration of Individualized 
Training Methods for Modern 
Office Workers 


A program the purpose of which was to 
determine the occupational fitness of un- 
employed people, advise them vocationally, 
in some cases offer specialized training, and 
assist them in finding jobs for which they 
were best fitted. 

Two main objectives existed for the 
project as a whole: first, to determine the 
validity of the tests given as predictive 
measures; second, to determine to what de- 
gree a distinct departure from the usual 
methods of instruction might result in 
shortening and improving courses in com- 
mercial training. 

Age and amount of formal schooling were 
found relatively unimportant as determi- 
nants of achievement among the retraining 
students. Occupational experience also was 
extremely unreliable as a basis for judging 
probable success in the commercial field. 
In view of the emphasis placed upon age, 
schooling, and previous occupational ex- 
perience by commercial schools, employ- 
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ment offices, and employers, the experiment 
demonstrates clearly that the methods and 
standards now used to admit persons to the 
white-collar levels of work are decidedly 
unsatisfactory. As a matter of fact, the 
previous occupation of five of the most 
successful students in the course had been 
those of window cleaner, steam fitter, jani- 
tor, house painter, and warehouse worker. 

Marriage did not seem to be an important 
factor in achievement although a larger 
proportion of the married than of the un- 
married students obtained satisfactory rat- 
ings. Financial difficulties attendant upon 
marriage did, however, seem to cause can- 
cellations from the course. 

The relationship between scores on the 
diagnostic tests and success in the various 
subjects given by the retraining project are 
given: 1. A fairly high correlation was 
found between speed in taking shorthand 
dictation and knowledge of vocabulary as 
shown by scores on the Johnson O’Connor 
Vocabulary Test, and between dictation 
speed and knowledge of English as shown 
by O’Rourke’s Grammar Achievement Test ; 
2. The correlation between speed in type- 
writing and educational ability as shown by 
the Pressey tests was low, but an important 
relationship was found between the quality 
of typed material and educational ability ; 
3. No significant correlation was evident 
between scores on the Finger Dexterity 
Test and speed in typing. Between scores 
on a motor reaction test given the first 
week of the course and speed in typing 
there was, however, a close correlation; 
4. No significant correlation was found be- 
tween speed either in taking dictation or 
in typing and clerical aptitude as tested by 
the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers. On the other hand, a high cor- 


Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, 


Accurate Records 
“In keeping with modern business prac- 
tice,” says the writer, “the American Trans- 
portation Company employs a crew of sales- 
men to solicit business. A close check is 
also kept on these men. Each is required 
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relation was obtained between the ratings 
of promise of success as an office worker 
and clerical aptitude; 5. A fairly high cor- 
relation was found between achievement in 
bookkeeping and educational ability and be- 
tween knowledge of grammar and edu- 
cational ability ; 6. The correlation between 
educational ability and achievement in the 
theory of filing was fairly high, but be- 
tween educational ability and achievement 
in the practice of filing it was slight; 7. A 
fairly close relationship was found between 
ratings of promise of success as an office 
worker and patterns of abilities and traits 
of successful clerical workers. By Edward 
G. Eriksen. Bulletin of the Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute, The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, July, 1934. 60 
pages. 


Abilities and Unemployment 

Psychological tests and questionnaires 
were given to 300 employed and 2,000 un- 
employed men. Preliminary analysis of 
some of the data shows that employed office 
clerks were older than unemployed, had 
completed more grades of schooling, and 
had better clerical test scores. When the 
occupations of the unemployed men were 
grouped into seven classes, significant dif- 
ferences in test scorés were found for these 
classes. Intelligence, clerical, and educa- 
tional achievement test scores, and grades 
of schooling completed varied with the level 
of occupation. The technical and mechani- 
cal workers scored highest on the mechani- 
cal tests. Sales workers were found to be 
definitely more dominant and more stable 
emotionally than any other occupational 
group. By C. E. Kellogg and N. W. 
Morton. The Personnel Journal, October, 
1934, p. 169:7. 


Statistics 


to make out a Daily Report on Solicita- 
tions, giving name of firm called on, its 
address, its traffic manager, etc. When 
sold, full data is entered on a Kardex Sys- 
tem, which eventually will eliminate the 
need of a ledger.” 
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The record system described dovetails 
closely at all points. It is the result of a 
gradual evolutionary process worked out 
and improved from time to time by the 
American Transportation Company and its 
office managers. The system is described 
by the company’s president. By Harry F. 
Chaddick. Power Wagon, October, 1934, 
p. 10:6. 


£3,500 Mechanisation 

Seven different types of machine—adding, 
bookkeeping, calculating and typewriter ac- 
counting machines—the work of each is 
described in the article—are used in the 
completely mechanised office of Andersons’ 
Rubber Company (England) with the re- 
sult that complete control of stock is 
secured; a greater volume of work can be 
handled by a reorganized staff, which, by 
reducing office expenditure 60 per cent has 
covered in a very short time the capital 
outlay on the machines, and good will has 
been effected through accurate and clear 
statements rendered most punctually to 
33,000 customers. By F. J. Rees. Business, 
September, 1934, p. 18:5. 
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Mailing Slip Speeds Handling 

The American Oil Company introduced 
the mailing slip described in this article to 
overcome haphazard methods of forward- 
ing mail among departments. 

The names of senders and recipients ap- 
pear on the slip, together with the messages 
and date. The sender merely checks the 
necessary items and attaches the slip to 
the correspondence. 

The slip is 834 x 4% inches and cuts with 
practically no waste from the standard mill 
size paper, 17x22 inches. The slips are 
made up by means of a duplicating machine 
and padded in pads of 50 with cardboard 
backing. System and Business Manage- 
ment, October, 1934, p. 477 :2. 


Office Appliances Backstage 

The director of publicity for Paramount 
Pictures, by installing mimeographs and up- 
to-date office appliances, has placed his 
mailing department on an orderly, system- 
atic basis. By eliminating waste operations, 
he has increased profits and good will for 
Paramount. By A. B. Laing. Office Ap- 
pliances, October, 1934, p. 15:2. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


A Clinical Approach to Foremanship 

A group of successful foremen and a 
group of workers with job skill equal to 
that of the foreman, but considered incap- 
able of supervising others, were clinically 
studied. Combined interview and interest 
questionnaire scores differentiated the two 
groups without overlapping. From the case 
histories, the foremen showed a develop- 
ment from early childhood involving less 
withdrawal from others, less indifference 
to the actions of others, and fewer antago- 
nistic reactions toward others. In many 
cases there was a close relationship between 
reported childhood behavior and present 
job behavior. Clinical information would 
seem valuable in selecting foremen and in 


scientifically matching workers with supe- 
riors in order to avoid conflict. By Carroll 
Leonard Shartle. The Personnel Journal, 
October, 1934, p. 135:5. 


Dollar Values of Production of Goods 
and Construction, 1914-1933 

Statistics of the value of output of con- 
sumers’ goods, producers’ goods, and con- 
struction from 1914 to 1933 as contained in 
this report show that there is no basis for 
the theory that an unduly large proportion 
of the national incume of the United States 
was being directed into capital formation 
and the creation of producers’ goods and 
an unduly small share was being used for 
the production of consumers’ goods. These 
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statistics give no evidence that any marked 
shift had occurred from 1914 to 1933 in the 
relative share of producers’ and consumers’ 
goods in the total value of output of all 
goods and of all types of construction. 
Conference Board Information Service: 
Domestic Affairs Series, Memorandum No. 
37, National Industrial Conference Board, 
October 22, 1934. 8 pages. 


Capitalizing the Research Function 

Because of constantly changing and in- 
creasing demands in industry, the effective 
operation of the research function is vital 
in an organization that produces an indus- 
trial commodity. In writing of the research 
policy of the Swan-Finch Oil Corporation— 
which has served industry for 81 years— 
the president of the company sums up thus: 
“The ability to anticipate and meet in- 
dustry’s requirements is in direct ratio to 
the quality of a company’s research work.” 
By E. V. Moncrieff. Executives Service 
Bulletin, September, 1934, p. 3:2. 


Labor Relations: 
Arbitration 
Proposed Capital-Labor Truce Should 
Welcome Sound Philosophy of 
Employee Representation 
Plans 
In the opinion of the author, Resident 
Editor at Pittsburgh, The Iron Age, who 
has had an opportunity for first hand ob- 
servation of the steel labor situation in the 
heart of the industry, the much desired 
“truce” between capital and labor can be 
achieved only if the Administration at 
Washington clarifies certain points at issue. 
It must recognize the need of checking 
incessant disturbance of industrial peace by 
professional unions, bearing in mind that 
their membership includes only a small per- 
centage of the industrial workers of the 

country. 

It must take heed of economic influences 
and not attempt to “freeze” wages and 
working hour's in the face of sharply fluctu- 
ating demand unless a Government subsidy 


Collective 


Bargaining, 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities 
of the United States, First Half of 
1934, by Types of Buildings 

During the first half of 1934 permits for 
91,417 building projects to cost more than 
$151,000,000 were issued in the 94 cities 
having a population of 100,000 or over. 
While this was a decrease both in number 
of projects and in indicated expenditures 
as compared with the first six months of 
the previous year, there was a pronounced 
increase in many types of buildings such 
as amusement buildings, office buildings, and 
schools and libraries. Monthly Labor Re- 
view, September, 1934, p. 694:7. 


Dress Reform in the Factory 


The author points out the desirability of 
a uniform for factory use, and discusses the 
principles to be followed in the design of 
a comfortable, hygienic and aesthetically 
pleasant working costume. By J. H. Mit- 
chell. The Human Factor, October, 1934, 
p. 367 :9. 


Employee Representation, 


for sustained industrial engagement is being 
considered. 

It should encourage definite determina- 
tion of the constitutional powers of various 
Governmental labor bodies and provide a 
final, unequivocal interpretation of the in- 
tent of Section 7a. By George Ehrnstrom, 
Jr. The Iron Age, October 11, 1934, p. 
39 :4. 


Arbitration in New York Job Printing 
Industry 

A study of voluntary arbitration as used 
from 1906 to 1926 to settle disputes between 
the unions and the employers’ organization. 
A discussion of the characteristics of the 
printing industry and of the types of organi- 
zations on both sides gives the background 
for the story of actual operation. The re- 
sults accomplished in the way of successful 
use of this method of keeping industrial 
peace are considered and the possibilities 

















and limitations of such use. By James F. 
Bogardus. University of Pennsylvania, 
1934. 105 pages. 


National Collective Bargaining in the 
Foundry Industry 

The International Molders’ Union achieved 
a national trade agreement in the stove in- 
dustry in 1891 which is still operative. A 
similar agreement with the National Foun- 
ders’ Association was abrogated in five 
years. This diversity of development may 
be explained in terms of market expansion 
and technological change. The union equal- 
ized competitive costs in the relatively over- 
developed stove industry, thereby checking a 
tendency towards cut-throat competition 
and creating a partial equality of opportu- 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 


Immigration 


The Worker and Wage Incentives 


The Bedaux and other systems are 
briefly discussed to show what they actually 
give the worker. The pamphlet “attempts 
to show the weakness of pseudo-scientific 
plans” and argues for straight piecework 
as a system that workers approve. By W. 
F. Watson. Day to Day Pamphlets No. 20, 
The Hogarth Press, 1934. 46 pages. 


Work Relief in Germany 


This report presents a detailed picture 
of the aims of those responsible for work- 
relief programs carried on in Germany 
and the undertakings they promoted. It 
should contain many suggestions for those 
in charge of unemployment relief programs 
in this country. By Hertha Kraus. Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1934, 93 pages. 


The New Unemployment Act 


A simple description of Insurance Bene- 
fit, the New Unemployment Assistance 
Scheme, Training and Voluntary Occupa- 
tion in Great. Britain. By Ronald C. Da- 
vison. Longmans Green and Co., 1934. 
32 pages. 
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nity in the limited market. Rapid expan- 
sion of jobbing and machinery foundries 
made cost equalization unimportant and led 
employers to seek freedom from union con- 
trol. Introduction of the molding machine 
and quantity production of interchangeable 
parts made possible a dilution of the labor 
supply and a consequent impairment of the 
union’s job control. Technical difficulties 
delayed machine introduction in the stove 
industry until the stabilizing value of the 
agreement had been demonstrated and stove 
manufacturers chose the security of a union- 
enforced equality in preference to the com- 
petitive risks of operation with handy-men 
and machines. By Russell S. Bauder. The 
American Economic Review, September, 
1934, p. 462:15. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


International Labor Organization 


On August 20 the United States became 
a member of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. This organization was estab- 
lished shortly after the World War for the 
purpose of securing greater uniformity of 
labor standards in the various countries of 
the world. The report of the United States 
delegation of observers to the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference held in Geneva in 
June, 1934, is given in full in this article. 
The principal subject of discussion at the 
Conference was the proposal for an inter- 
national 40-hour week. Monthly Labor Re- 
view, September, 1934, p. 602 :16. 


The Prestige of Occupations 

Four hundred and fifty persons, engaged 
in diverse careers and living in various 
localities, arranged twenty-five representa- 
tive occupations in the order of their re- 
spect and admiration for them. The rela- 
tive positions derived from large and small 
communities, agricultural and industrial 
regions, were strikingly consistent. The 
professions stood at the top of the prestige 
hierarchy and the “labor” groups near the 
bottom. Class consciousness or occupa- 
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tional “insight” was measured by the close- 
ness of agreement between the status as- 
signed to a career by persons within it and 
that conferred by disinterested outsiders. 
Most occupations gave only a slightly 
higher rank to themselves than that granted 
by others. In all groups, the physician uni- 
formly stood first. A definite order of 
merit within the teaching profession was 
also revealed, thus: college professor, 
school superintendent, principal, high- 
school teacher, elementary-school teacher. 
By George W. Hartmann. The Personnel 
Journal, October, 1934, p. 144:9. 


How Much Money for How Much 
Work? 


The NRA and manufacturing codes have 
brought more forcibly than ever attention 
to the problem of determining fair rates 
of pay for piecework operation. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company’s system 
of evaluating work and translating it into 
wages, as described in this article, consists 
of three distinct steps: 

1. Operations are classified into zones. 
To insure a composite opinion on the rating 
of each factor included in the job, classi- 
fications are made by a group of officials. 

2. Base rates are set for each zone. 
These rates are determined by the man- 
agement. An understanding of the actual 
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operations which fall into each zone is 
unnecessary. 

3. The amount of work involved in an 
operation is measured by time-study engi- 
neers. A unit basis is employed with no 
consideration being given to the amount of 
earnings which might be made possible. By 
H. Resseger. Factory Management and 
Maintenance, October, 1934, p. 458 :2. 


Occupational Status and Intelligence 


Six hundred public school children and 
a similar number of children in a private 
school were classified according to the oc- 
cupation of the head of the family. Stan- 
ford Binet test records were available for 
all of the children. The Taussig five-fold 
occupational grouping scheme was applied 
to the public school pupils and median 
I. Q.’s were computed for each group. 
The median I. Q.’s were as follows: Pro- 
fessional, 113; Executive and business, 
107.5; Skilled labor and clerical, 97.5; 
Semi-skilled labor, 84; Unskilled labor, 
75.7. Wide overlapping in mental ability 
between the several occupational levels 
was found. The entire population of the 
private school fell into the first three Taus- 
sig groups. Small differences in median 
I. Q.’s are found between a variety of oc- 
cupations represented in the private school 
population. By Gertrude Hildreth. The 
Personnel Journal, October, 1934, p. 153:5. 


Shop Methods: Industrial Engineering, Standardisation, Waste, Rate 


Setting, Time and Motion Study 


Where’s That Order? 

A one-clerk production control plan tells 
the superintendent of the North & Judd 
Manufacturing Company (harness, hard- 
ware and clothing buckles) all he needs 
to know and leaves the foreman free to get 
out production. 

Various features of the plan are: 1. The 
utilization chart showing what presses are 
idle and why. A similar record is kept to 
show exactly which product each press is 
working on, when the job began, when it 
ended ; 2. The production control board an- 


swers the question, What’s holding up that 
order? Colored tickets, suitably placed in 
horizontal slots, tell at a glance the status 
of every order in the department; 3. The 
tool and stock-cutting records tell every- 
thing necessary about a specific tool such as 
location, record of production from various 
tools and of the repairs necessary in getting 
that production. 

Each of these features is illustrated in 
the article. By W. C. Zinck. Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, October, 1934, p. 
448 :3, 
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Recent Researches into the Nature of 
Manual §kill 

In this article the author gives a brief 
account of his researches into the nature of 
manual skill. One of his conclusions is 
that at least four factors are involved in 
the performance of a complex manual oper- 
ation: 1. General intelligence or g; 2. A 
mechanical group factor; 3. A manual 
group factor, and 4. A factor specific to the 
operation itself. By J. W. Cox. The Hu- 
man Factor, October, 1934, p. 356:11. 


Fatigue: How Does It Affect the 
Quantity and the Quality of Muscular 
Work 

After analysis of laboratory work curves, 
Dr. Manzer finds that fatigue not only de- 
creases the capacity to do work; it in- 
creases enormously the irregularity of such 
work as is done. This irregularity results 
in spoiled and otherwise unsatisfactory out- 
put. All findings point to this important 
principle: rest should come before, not 
after, fatigue has developed. By Charles 
W. Manzer. The Personnel Journal, Octo- 
ber, 1934, p. 140:4. 


What Industry Can Do to 1935 Power 
Costs 

Seven special articles pointing to the sig- 
nificance of the power cost curve and show- 
ing how it can be pushed down. © 

The separate articles are as follows: Add 
to Net Profits by Stopping Power Wastes; 
When to Buy, When to Make Power; How 
to Reduce Cost of Generated Power; How 
to Reduce Purchased Power Bills; Where 
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to Find Mechanical Transmission Wastes; 
What Lubrication to Lessen Power Losses ; 
Which Motor, Which Control to Check 
Power Wastes. Factory Management and 
Maintenance, October, 1934, p. 425:19. 


A Stock Control Method that Stops 
Profit Leaks 

The two record forms described in this 
article are the basis of the stock control 
system used by the Landstrom Furniture 
Corporation. One form tells where the stock 
is and what process of construction it is in, 
and the other form gives all the detailed 
information. 

The writer, in illustrating the Landstrom 
method, selects a single item, “chests,” and 
follows its progress through the various de- 
partments from the cutting room to the 
shipping room. By Robert K. Doran. Sys- 
tem and Business Management, October, 
1934, p. 470:2. 


Special Handling of Precision Tools 
Avoids Production Difficulties 

In the manufacture of motion picture 
equipment a plus or a minus tolerance of 
0.0003 in. is common. In the Bell & Howell 
plant a large number of precision tools and 
gages are always kept for specific jobs, 
and to avoid confusion and production de- 
lays and to assure maintaining of the close 
limits demanded a special method of han- 
dling such tools has been devised, as out- 
lined here by the secretary and general su- 
perintendent of the company. By C. A. 
Ziebarth. The Iron Age, October 4, 1934, 
p. 14:4. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


How We Obtain Accurate Sales Cost 
Figures 

A description of the method used by 
Trico Products Corporation (automobile 
accessories) in obtaining accurate sales cost 
figures. The successive steps taken in set- 
ting up this plan were: 1. To define sales 
territories and so place salesmen that there 


would be no overlapping; 2. To establish 
reasonable and comprehensive quotas; 3. 
To determine accounts or classes of ex- 
pense that would under normal conditions 
account for the greatest percentage of ac- 
tual expenditures. By C. O. Rainey. Sys- 
tem and Business Management, September, 
1934, p. 414:4. 
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Some Cockeyed Sales Policies 
The author points out that Mexico is 
unquestionably headed toward far greater 
prosperity than it has ever known in the 
past and consequently there seem to be un- 
limited opportunities for salesmen. Yet 
many Mexican business men feel that the 
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average American knows nothing of Mex- 
ico, cares less, and has no sound ideas as 
to how to sell his product there. In this 
article are described a few cases of Ameri- 
can stupidity and carelessness. By Eugene 
Whitmore. American Business, October, 
1934, p. 8:5. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


How Advertisers Can Help Censor Ad- 
vertising 

The author, in seeking to do away with 
that small portion of advertising which 
is either dishonest or misleading, suggests 
that it be controlled by advertisers and 
publishers themselves—rather than the 
Government—by means of a central cen- 
sorship authority. The cost would be neg- 
ligible and the “romance” in advertising 
could be retained while the fraudulent was 
eliminated. By Paul B. West. Printers’ 
Ink, October 4, 1934, p. 17:6. 


How Colgate Stabilizes Retail Prices 
and Profits 


The author, manager of the toilet article 
department of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, de- 
scribes a plan by which his company is con- 
verting loss leaders into profit leaders. 

The various steps in this “Profit Stabili- 
zation” plan are: 1. Reducing regular ad- 
vertised prices on all principal products; 
2. Reducing list prices ; 3. Suggesting mini- 
mum prices not more than 10 per cent off 
regular prices; 4. Having only one price 
for everybody; 5. Getting retailers to fea- 


ture products at regular prices. By W. R. 
Veale. Printers’ Ink, October 18, 1934, 
p. 17:4. 


The All-American Salesman 


Courtesy, Will-Power, Knowledge, Re- 
sourcefulness, Ambition, Loyalty, Health, 
Courage, Honesty, Energy and Enthusiasm 
are the eleven qualities the all-American 
salesman ought to possess. Given an hon- 
est product to sell, the salesman possessing 
these eleven qualities, says the author, will 
prove to be the Red Grange of any sales 
force and orders will take care of them- 
selves. By L, E. Frailey. American Busi- 
ness, October, 1934, p. 24:5, 


Product Sales Managers Are Also Asso- 
ciate Advertising Managers at 
General Foods Corporation 


This is an outline of the way General 
Foods has laid out its lines of executive 
sales and advertising responsibility to get 
sales work and advertising teamed so that 
there is maximum cooperation between the 
two. By E. F. Lougee. Sales Management, 
October 1, 1934, p. 290:4. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


Straight Commission 

When the Quaker City Rubber Company 
(division of the Master Tire & Rubber 
Corp.) put its salesmen on a straight com- 
mission basis in place of salary and ex- 
penses, it was found that sales increased at 
least 50. per cent, while selling expenses 
were cut in half; the salesmen made more 
money than they could have hoped to on a 
salary and expense basis—some increased 


their earnings more than 100 per cent; the 
good salesman was not penalized for the 
poor one. By F. C. Millhoff. Printers’ 
Ink, October 4, 1934, p. 44:2. 


Don’t Forget the Coupon! 

The clipped coupon, which is the result 
of successful advertising is equivalent to 
the order—the result of successful sales- 
manship. 
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There are two essentials which Mr. Mur- 
phy feels are necessary equally to the sales- 
man approaching a prospect or to the lawyer 
arguing before a jury—graciousness and 
sincerity—and as the culminating feature, 
the spirit and will to exemplify those char- 
acteristics, and to get the coupon. An in- 
terview with Charles E. Murphy. The Red 
Barrel, September 15, 1934, p. 8:4. 


Salesmen’s Bulletins That Do Help Sales 

A real sales bulletin should do two 
things: 1. It should tell the salesmen how 
to sell, and 2. It should tell them how to 
sell their own particular product. All un- 
necessary pep should be abolished and the 
bulletins should be converted into real sales 
aids. In this article the director of Chas. 
V. Shipley & Co., (England) describes how 
his company planned their sales bulletins. 
By Chas. V. Shipley. Business, August, 
1934, p. 16:2. 


Only Two Salesmen Were Remembered 


Out of four hundred salesmen interviewed 
in six months by an office equipment manu- 


Retailing 


The Factor of Personnel in Distribution 


“Too little thought has been expended on 
the subject of the relations of the manage- 
ment of distributive enterprises with its 
personnel.” This is the keynote of the dis- 
cussion by the president of Bloomingdale’s 
on the subject of the ever-widening spread 
between costs of production and costs of 
distribution. 

Technological progress has speeded up 
production while at the same time it has 
reduced costs; but no machine will enable 
a salesgirl to increase her output, for ma- 
chines will not bring customers in to buy 
nor will they accelerate the decision of the 
critical and hesitating shopper. 

Another point touched on by Mr. Schaap 
is the question of pension plans for workers. 
He feels that the present plans are too 
haphazard, too infrequent, and too depend- 
ent on a variety of insecure factors, and 
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facturer, only two created an impression. 
A convincing letter, showing thought and 
consideration of the prospective buyer’s 
problems before an interview was requested, 
a brisk business-like attitude during the in- 
terview, and continued interest in the cus- 
tomer after the product was sold made the 
first salesman memorable. The second was 
kept in mind because of his “precipitate” 
entrance—he fell flat on the floor. This 
article is written by the advertising man- 
ager of Time. By Robert L. Johnson. The 
Red Barrel, September 15, 1934, p. 2:4. 


Profits for All or Profits for None 

The NRA is eliminating the failures 
among salesmen, “the catalog thumbers, 
order reteivers, 19th century traveling 
drummers and creeping hucksters,” and is 
providing an opportunity for the star sales- 
man—the idea seller, he who creates the 
desire to buy, who, according to the author, 
is the logical Moses to lead the pilgrimage 
out of the sales wilderness. By R. E. Bene- 
dict. The Red Barrel, September 15, 1934, 
p. 24:4. 


contends that, “we have reached a point 
where the employee must be given, as a 
matter of right, some cumulative increment 
of protection for every year of service, re- 
gardless of whether such service is per- 
formed continuously for one employer or 
at various times for many.” By Michael 
Schaap. Boston Conference on Distribu- 
tion, 1934, p. 10:4. 


Windowless Store Building 


A daring departure in store construction 
is being undertaken by Sears Roebuck and 
Company in building its new Chicago store. 
It will be windowless. It will also be com- 
pletely air conditioned and will be artificially 
lighted. Many believe it will have great 
influence on future building plans. System 
and Business Management, September, 1934, 
p. 429 :2, 
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“18,389 Women Planned Our Store” 

Jewel Food Stores wanted more business. 
The best way to improve volume is to find 
out what. would make people wish to trade 
with you, it was decided. The company 


Wholesaling 
Truck Selling 


Describes and analyzes simultaneous sell- 
ing and delivery in wholesale food distribu- 
tion. The study examines the operations 
of truck wholesalers or “wagon jobbers,” 
and also considers the use of truck selling 
by grocery manufacturers who sell their 
products direct to retail stores, commercial 
bakeries, biscuit and cracker producers, mill 
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set out to get the facts. How it obtained 
them and to what profitable uses they were 
put, the author relates here. By F. M. 
Kasch. System and Business Management, 
October, 1934, p. 459 :5. 


distributors, meat packers, ice cream manu- 
facturers, beverage bottlers, etc., pointing 
out the types of grocery manufacturer 
which can secure operating economies by 
combining selling and delivery. By Lars 
J. Sandberg. Bureau of Business Research, 
Bulletin No. 7, Harvard University Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
June, 1934. 34 pages. 


Books Received 


The Rural Community and Social Case 
Work. By Josephine C. Brown. Family 
Welfare Association of America, New 
York, 1933. 165 pages. $1.00. 

Delaware Laws Affecting Business Cor- 
porations. Edited by John Biggs, Jr., 
and Stewart Lynch under the supervi- 
sion of J. B. R. Smith. United States 
Corporation Company, New York, 1933 
(annotated and revised to October 15, 
1933). 474 pages. $2.00. 

Economic Control of Quality of Manu- 
factured Product. By W. A. Shewhart. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, 1931. 
501 pages. $6.50. 

Summary of Annual Reports Under Ar- 
ticle 408. (International Labour Con- 
ference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva.) 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1933. 
505 pages. $2.50. 


Trade-Union Policies in the Massachu- 
setts Shoe Industry, 1919-1929. By 
Thomas L. Norton. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1932. 377 pages. 
$5.00. 

Le Bois en Europe. Origines et Etude de 
la Crise Actuelle. By Egon Glesinger. 
Librairie du Recueil Sirey, Paris, 1932. 
742 pages. 


Organizing a Business for Profit. By 
Herbert N. Casson. The Efficiency Mag- 
azine, London, England. 148 pages. 5s 
net. 

A History of Newspapers in the District 
of Maine, 1785-1820. By Frederick 
Gardiner Fassett, Jr. University of 
Maine Press, Orono, 1932. 242 pages. 

Measurement and Guidance of College 
Students. First Report of the Committee 
on Personnel Methods of the American 
Council on Education with an Introduc- 
tion by Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Chair- 
man of the Committee. Williams & 
Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1933. 199 
pages. 

The Purchase of Medical Care Through 
Fixed Periodic Payment. By Pierce 
Williams, assisted by Isabel C. Chamber- 
lain. National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., New York, 1932. 308 pages. 
$3.00. 


America Go Bust. By Louis Ludlow. The 
Stratford Company, Boston, 1933. 144 
pages. $1.25. 

The World Economic Crisis, 1929-1931. 
By Paul Einzig. Macmillan, New York 
and London, 1932 (second edition). 173 
pages. $2.75. 





SURVEY OF BOOKS FOR EXECUTIVES 


Democracy in Crisis. By Harold J. Laski. 
The University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1933. 267 pages. $1.50. 

Transition Zoning. By Arthur C. Comey. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1933. 150 pages. 

The Voice of Young America. By James 
H. R. Cromwell. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York and London, 1933. 191 
pages. $1.00. 

The Social Economics of Agriculture. 
By Wilson Gee. Macmillan, New York, 
1932. 696 pages. $3.60. 

The Street Railway in Massachusetts. By 
Edward S. Mason. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1932. 222 pages. $3.00. 
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America’s Recovery Program. By A. A. 
Berle, Jr., and Others. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1934. 253 pages. 
$2.00. 

Private Police. By J. P. Shalloo. Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia, 1933. 224 pages. 

Fire Insurance. By James R. Wright. 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada, 1932. 163 pages. $1.50. 

The Road to Revival. By F. Cyril James. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1932. 
235 pages. $2.75. 

The Consumer. By Walter B. Pitkin. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1932. 
421 pages. $4.00. 
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America’s Capacity to Consume. By 
Maurice Leven, Harold G. Moulton, and 
Clark Warburton. The Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C., 1934. 265 
pages. $3.00. 

The second volume in a series of four 
studies devoted to an analysis of the re- 
lation of the distribution of national wealth 
and income to economic progress. The 
purpose of the investigation as a whole is 
to determine whether the existing distribu- 
tion of income in the United States among 
various groups in society tends to impede 
the efficient functioning of the economic 
system. 

The present report is divided into three 
parts: The Income of the American Peo- 
ple, The Disposition of Income, and Con- 
sumption in Relation to Production. In 
the light of the information and analysis 
contained in this and the preceding vol- 
ume, America’s Capacity to Produce,* the 
following basic conclusions are drawn: 

1. During the so-called “new era” of 
the gay twenties the United States was 
not living beyond its means. 

2. There has been a tendency, at least 


sosaerowed in The Management Review, August, 


during the last decade or so, for the in- 
equality in the distribution of income to 
be accentuated. 

3. Vast potential demands alike for basic 
commodities and for conventional necessi- 
ties exist in the unfulfilled wants of the 
masses of the people, both rural and urban. 

4. The United States has not reached a 
stage of economic development in which it 
is possible to produce more than the Ameri- 
ican people as a whole would like to con- 
sume. 

5. We cannot materially shorten the 
working day and still produce the quantity 
of goods and services which the American 
people aspire to consume. 

6. In emphasizing the need of increasing 
consumption, we must not forget the neces- 
sity of simultaneously expanding produc- 
tion. 


The Migratory Worker and Family Life. 
By Marion Hathway. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1934. 240 
pages. $1.50. 

Laborers with their families who “fol- 
low the crops” have heretofore been neg- 
lected in research studies, which have 
emphasized the dependent family or the 
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single migratory worker separated from 
his family group. The author finds that 
the migratory family maintains an inde- 
pendent and self-supporting existence 
largely outside of charity, and explains, 
in contrast to the stable family group, 
the kinds of adjustment necessary to 
their occupations. 

Their standards of living are low, 
housing inadequate, industrial opportu- 
nities limited, and, worst of all, the 
school progress of their children is in- 
juriously affected. As a distinct type 
among the laboring people of the nation, 
the migratory family is a serious prob- 
lem worthy of special inquiry. This study 
is focused upon the state of Washing- 
ton. 


Modern Publicity. Edited by F. A.. Mer- 
cer and W. Gaunt. Studio Publications, 
Inc. New York, 1934. 128 pages. $4.50. 


The eleventh edition of this annual shows 
how results are obtained from advertising. 
It contains 200 illustrations from a dozen 
countries with an appraisal of their merits. 
There are eight plates in full color and 
four plates in two colors. A 16-page intro- 
duction by “The Road Mender” reviews 
the present and forecasts the future of ad- 
vertising. 


New Federal Organizations: An Outline 
of Their Structure and Functions. By 
Laurence F. Schmeckebier. Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 1934. 199 
pages. $1.50. 

A description of the ramifications of the 
numerous government agencies both in 
Washington and throughout the country 
created to deal with the problems of the 
depression and with the new policies de- 
veloped by the present Administration. 

The book enumerates 46 major organiza- 
tions and numerous subsidiary corporations 
created or greatly enlarged in scope be- 
tween March 4, 1933, and June 30, 1934. 
These are officially entitled administrations, 
bureaus, boards, establishments, commis- 
sions, committees, and corporations, but are 
popularly known as the alphabetical groups. 
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It is pointed out that most of these or- 
ganizations are engaged in work that has 
never been undertaken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment including the making of loans to 
government bodies, corporations, and in- 
dividuals ; loans and insurance, deposits and 
mortgages; the supervision of building as- 
sociations, mortgage associations, and credit 
unions; the administration of a retirement 
system for railroad employees; the sale of 
electric current; the control of production 
of specified crops; the distribution of funds 
to the unemployed ; the control of industry ; 
the prevention of soil erosion; the control 
of the issuance of securities, and the regu- 
lation of stock exchanges. 

While most of the new organizations are 
concerned with new policies, a few result 
from the normal growth of government 
activities. 

The book gives the scope of each unit, 
the reasons for its creation, the location of 
field offices, and a brief statistical measure 
of its activities. 


The Power of Non-Violence. By Richard 
B. Gregg. J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
1934. 359 pages. $2.50. 

“This matter of handling conflict con- 
structively is of immediate interest to every- 
one who has ever been angry or afraid, 
resentful, revengeful, or bitter; who has 
ever taken part in a fight, mob-violence, 
or war; or who has been the object of an- 
ger, hatred, exploitation, or oppression.” 

The use of non-violence in the past is 
described, the psychological features which 
make it feasible, its political aspects, etc. 

The author has dedicated his book on 
non-violent resistance to Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi, a personal friend of his for 
some years whose theories he has studied 
and with whose successes he is familiar. 


Letters That Sell. By D. Goggs and Fen- 
ton Brown. The Efficiency Magazine, 
London, 1934. 198 pages. 5/-. 

One hundred and sixty sales letters which 
have been previously used to increase busi- 
ness. In section one there are examples of 
effective “first paragraphs”—to gain atten- 
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tion, and “final paragraphs”—to get action. 

In section two are alphabetically classified 
letters for various branches of retail trade, 
many of which can be adapted to suit other 
lines. For instance, there are letters for 
use by animal food dealers, furniture deal- 
ers, ironmongers, printers, wine merchants, 
etc. A letter for a printer might be adapted 
by an engraver to his own use. 

At the end of the book are specimens of 
letters suited to special occasions—collect- 
ing overdue accounts, establishing goodwill, 
announcing change of address, etc. 


Through Failure to Success. By James 
Alexander. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York, 1934. 231 pages. $1.50. 


This book is a practical handbook of 
suggestions for overcoming mental attitudes 
which cause failure and for acquiring those 
that will help attain some degree of success. 
The first part of the book is an analysis of 
failure and success and a discussion of such 
a vital factor as energy. In the next section 
of the book the lives of two successful men 
are described. 

In the last pages are found concrete 
methods and definite courses of action to 
be followed by one who is seriously en- 
deavoring to increase his likelihood of suc- 
cess. If, for instance, a person is handi- 
capped by blushing whenever he is in a 
situation of sufficient significance to make 
him desire not to blush, he may find on 
page 72 eight rules to guide him in his 
effort to overcome this distressing habit. 
Likewise, rules are set forth showing “how 
to” check desire, control the facial muscles, 
cure timidity, cure stammering and stutter- 
ing, gain self-confidence, etc. 


Industrial Design and the Future. By 
Geoffrey Holme. Studio Publications, 
Inc., New York, 1934. 160 pages. $7.50. 
A critical consideration of art in modern 

industry, of what has been accomplished 

in the field of industrial design and what is 
still to be achieved. The author, editor of 

The London Studio, analyzes the essen- 

tials, considers the needs of industry, 

the means of supplying them and how these 
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means could be improved. His views which 
are based on personal experience and the re- 
sults of an extensive inquiry he made, are 
controversial and practical. The book con- 
tains many illustrations. 


American Consultation in World Af- 

fairs. By Russell M. Cooper. Macmil- 
+ lan, New York, 1934. 406 pages. $3.50. 

A study of the development of the doc- 
trine and practice of international consulta- 
tion in world political affairs, with special 
emphasis upon the position of the United 
States in the matter as illustrated by its 
relations with the League of Nations, its 
announcement of the so-called Stimson doc- 
trine, and its connection with the disarma- 
ment conference and with the recent con- 
troversies in the Chaco, Leticia, and the 
Far East. The book contains an introduc- 
tion by Dr. James T. Shotwell. 


The ABC of Social Credit. By E. S. 
Holter. Coward-McCann, Inc., New 
York, 1934. 96 pages. $1.00. 

A primer for those who desire a simple 
explanation of the economic doctrines of 

Major C. H. Douglas. 


The New Deal in Action. By Schuyler C. 
Wallace. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1934. 243 pages. $2.00. 

This book on the New Deal is arranged 
so that all the recovery acts are grouped 
around the subjects to which they pertain. 
After a general introduction the author 
takes up the subject of finance. Under 
this heading he describes the banking dé- 
bacle as it started. in Austria, spread 
through Germany and England and even- 
tually to the United States. The banking 
situation which faced the Administration 
is described, the Administration’s proposed 
solution to the problem, the machinery that 
was set up to effect the solution, and the 
action which resulted. 

In the same manner he deals with agri- 
culture, industry, the home owner, trans- 
portation and communication, water power, 
and relief and public works. 

In conclusion, the author says: “Avow 
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edly experimental in its character, the 
New Deal was formulated for the three- 
fold purpose of halting the deflation, pre- 
venting the proletarianization of the middle 
class and introducing a better balance into 
our national economy.” 

He points out that deflation has been 
checked, the proletarianization of the mid- 
dle class has been checked, and it remains 
to be seen how effective are the measures 
to introduce a better balance into our na- 
tional economy. 

“One thing only is certain. At the mo- 
ment the United States is much better off 
by virtue of the recovery program than 
it was before that program was inaugu- 
rated. 

“What the future holds—whether the 
new problems which have been created as a 
result of the New Deal will more than 
offset the gains which have been made— 
only time can tell.” 


Government Experimentation in Busi- 
ness. By Warren M. Persons. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1934. 
268 pages. $2.50. 

The story of government’s excursions 
into business from the earliest business ex- 
periments of the new republic down to 
beginning of the New Deal. The au- 
reveals the colossal wastes and blun- 

of the past furnishing the basis for 
critical analysis of contemporary under- 
taking projected by the present administra- 
tion. 

In conclusion the author points out that 
we are faced with this dilemma: “To at- 
tain efficiency in public business we must 
free public business from political manage- 
ment; but, under our form of government, 
political parties are held responsible for 
the conduct of governmental affairs, in- 
cluding the conduct of business undertak- 
ings. The spoils system has been largely 
responsible for the inefficiency of the gov- 
ernment in business; but the alternative, 
the civil service system, is blamed for pro- 
tecting incompetents in office and in devel- 
oping an irresponsible bureaucracy. It 
would appear, then, that we must choose 


between inefficient public management of 
business, under our present governmental 
system, and more efficient management 
hoped for under a changed form of govern- 
ment. But the form of government that 
can administer business efficiently remains 
to be designed.” 


Challenge to Liberty. By Herbert 
Hoover. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1934. 212 pages. $1.75. 

No one, with any knowledge of the super- 
conscientiousness of Herbert Hoover, can 
read this volume as a political document. 
It carries within itself the imprint of a 
sincere effort on the writer’s part to make 
clear certain fundamental values in Ameri- 
can life and the American political structure 
that he feels should not be sacrificed under 
the stress of the current crisis. 

Reduced to simple terms, the argument 
of the volume goes back to Thomas Paine’s 
contention that government and the political 
power should constitute only one strictly 
limited element in the larger social system. 
Excessive power, Mr. Hoover contends, is 
certain to be abused, whether it rests in the 
hands of the political agencies, of business 
and industry, of organized labor, or of any 
other social group or “bloc.” Any undue 
expansion of political power, he holds, leads 
with absolute certainty to autocracy and the 
loss of fundamental liberties, whatever the 
governmental forms may be. 

Perhaps Mr. Hoover might have argued 
with equal force, not for the preservation 
of national liberties, but for the preserva- 
tion of national vitality. No temporary 
gains through regimentation, he might 
equally well have contended, can compen- 
sate for the loss of national vitality and 
the deadening of national progress that is 
certain to result from an expansion of 
bureaucratic control. Excessive power in 
any element of society is certain to develop 
its morbid growths. The tissue of a politi- 
eal system, which is sound when restrained 
within proper limits, will surely become the 
cancer of bureaucracy when political powers 
are unduly expanded. 


M. C. Rorry. 
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